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IF DECLINING ENROLLMENTS have not been a sufficient inducement, the 
recent centennial of the founding of the America Historical Association 
has given historians a properly historical reason for considering the pres- 
ent state of their discipline. The profession's self-analysis may be said 
to have begun a few years ago with the publication of The Past Before 
Us: Contemporary Historical Writing in the United States, an upbeat 
and self-congratulatory volume intended by the sponsoring AHA as a 
demonstration of “state of the art” historiography. Introducing this 
volume, editor Michael Kammen stated that after a changing of the guard 
in the 1970s, the professional historical community is mainly concerned 
with questions of social history, intergenerational conflict, and human 
responses to structures of power. Having challenged if not quite 
repudiated the basic commitments to nationalism and the ideal of schol- 
arly detachment that had always sustained historical writing in the United 
States, professional historians found themselves—not surprisingly, one 
might add—cut off from their cultural environment. That this situation 
is remarkably different from the formative period of historical scholar- 
ship can be seen in centennial numbers of the American Historical 
Review. the most recent expression of the profession's reflective tendency, 
which have explored the nature of historical thinking at the time of the 
association’s founding a century ago.' 

What has been all but ignored in these official efforts at intellectual 
stocktaking is the enduring body of historical writing produced by 
American scholars between the end of the founding period in the early 
twentieth century and the onset of the excitement of the 1970s. Perhaps 
it is the thoroughness with which scholars have for two decades described 
the shift from progessive to consensus to New Left history that accounts 
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for this neglect. Whatever its reason, however, the oversight is fortunately 
rectified by the appearance of an “unofficial” volume on American 
historiography, Ttwentieth-Century American Historians, edited by Clyde 
N. Wilson. Quite adventitiously, through a private commercial venture, 
the Wilson volume undertakes the important task of analyzing and 
evaluating the impressive and still very usable substance of historical 
writing that was produced in the United States in roughly the first six 
decades of the twentieth century.” 

Twentieth-Century American Historians describes an approach to 
history that stands in notable and refreshing contrast to the historiogra- 
phical model presented in the AHA’s The Past Before Us. The Wilson 
book reminds us that until very recently history faithfully maintained 
its literary orientation and narrative character. It is a bit astonishing to 
learn that historians like Douglas Southall Freeman were nationally 
known figures whose books sold in the hundreds of thousands. It is in- 
structive to recall that several of the most widely read and influential 
writers of history, such as Allan Nevins, Claude G. Bowers, and James 
Truslow Adams, possessed no formal historical training. And it is hearten- 
ing to read of a time when, despite its academic institutional setting, 
historical writing enjoyed a mutually constructive relationship with an 
increasingly educated middle-class reading public, and cultural alienation 
was not asserted as a sign of intellectual sophistication and certification. 

Wilson's Twentieth-Century American Historians consists of 
intellectual-biographical essays on fifty-nine historians whose principal 
subject was or is American history and whose chief writings were pub- 
lished in the present century. The editorial decision on whom to include 
in a work such as this is of course a legitimate question. Because the book 
appears in Gale's Dictionary of Literary Biography series, Wilson has 
appropriately enough chosen several writers principally for their literary 
distinction. These include Carl Sandburg, Gamaliel Bradford, Shelby 
Foote, and James Truslow Adams. Worthy as these writers are, I find 
it remarkable that no constitutional historian—such as Edward S. Cor- 
win or Andrew C. McLaughlin—warrants attention. The field of black 
history is represented by the single figure of Carter G. Woodson; W. E. B. 
DuBois and John Hope Franklin are conspicuously omitted. And among 
writers of Civil War and Southern history, with whom this review will 
be specially concerned, the omission of Charles S. Sydnor and Fletcher 
M. Green is notable. Yet Wilson's judgment is for the most part sound, 
and there will be little quarrel with his selection of the major American 
historians of the twentieth century (who receive extended treatment in 
essays of 7,500 to 15,000 words). These are Charles M. Andrews, Charles 
A. Beard, Daniel J. Boorstin, Douglas Southall Freeman, Eugene D. 
Genovese, Richard Hofstadter, Perry Miller, Forrest McDonald, Edmund 
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S. Morgan, Samuel Eliot Morison, Allan Nevins, Vernon L. Parrington, 
Ulrich B. Phillips, David M. Potter, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Frederick 
Jackson Turner, T. Harry Williams, William Appleman Williams, and 
C. Vann Woodward 

If this list of historians represents the scholarly establishment of an 
earlier period, the editor and authors of Twentieth-Century American 
Histerians may be described as antiestablishment, or perhaps nonestab- 
lishment, scholars in the contemporary historical community. The editor 
is professor of history at the University of South Carolina, and forty-five 
of the fifty-nine contributors are from southern or southwestern colleges 
and institutions. Although by no means uncritical, the authors have ap- 
proached their subject with an attitude of respectful admiration for the 
accomplishments of their intellectual forebears. It is unusual, moreover, 
to find in contemporary scholarship the open-mindedness to conservative 
points of view, and immunity to orthodox liberal assumptions, that 
inform this volume. The result is a series of balanced, informative, well- 
written essays that perceptively evaluate the main body of American 
historical writing. Although intended as a reference work for students 
and the general public, the book offers—albeit in a somewhat desultory 
and unsystematic way—a survey of American historiography that war- 
rants the attention of scholars. 

Rather than focus on discrete historiographical problems raised by the 
several essays, I shall offer some general observations, based on the 
evidence contained in Twentieth-Century American Historians, concern- 
ing thenature of history as a discipline in the classic period of American 
historiography. Following convention, I shall first consider theoretical 
or methodological issues in history writing, then more substantive ques- 
tions of historical interpretation and outlook. 

Although for most of us history is a notoriously untheoretical activity 
grounded in common sense perceptions of the structure and relationship 
of events and expressed in narrative literary form, it rests on certain 
philosophical assumptions which sooner or later require attention. These 
need not partake of the nature of technical epistemology, but they do 
mean that there is such a thing as historical theory. The writers that I 
shall be concerned with recognized this fact, and expressed a variety of 
views on the nature of history and how it ought to be written.? 

William A, Dunning, believing it was possible to detach oneself from 
present concerns and deal with the past objectively and impersonally, 
was one of the few advocates of scientific history among prominent Civil 
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War and Southern historians of the twentieth century. Even as Dunning 
carried on the older point of view, William E. Dodd pointed a new direc- 
tion, urging historians, in addition to compiling the factual record, to 
use their imagination and intuition to grasp the full meaning of an 
historical event or situation, Ulrich B. Phillips demonstrated the present- 
ist orientation of “New History” scholarship in his reinterpretation of the 
antebellum South in the light of the liberal-progressive urban, commer- 
cial, and industrial concerns of the New South of his own day. 

The shift away from scientific history became more pronounced and 
self-conscious in the 1930s as historical relativists assumed intellectual 
leadership of the profession. Avery Craven taught that historians were 
culture-bound, that they rewrote the past to serve the needs of their own 
generation, that there was no final or ultimate history. Howard K. Beale, 
a major contributor to the relativist breviary Theory and Practice in His- 
torical Study (1944) advised: “Writers with a determined philosophy of 
life which they make clear to the reader stand a better chance of ap- 
proaching ‘objectivity’ than did the older writers who, if they used ‘scien- 
tific tools’, thought themselves completely objective.” In a more recent 
era C. Vann Woodward, described by his biographer as a liberal moralist 
who views history as a way of effecting change, has declared that in a 
new age of world politics historians must reinterpret history to reveal 
the erroneous assumptions of present policymakers. 

But the appeal of relativism was not irresistible, even in its heydey. 
Eschewing ideological involvement and presentist concerns, David M. 
Potter insisted that true historical-mindedness required a scrupulous con- 
sideration of events from the standpoint of contemporary actors, rather 
than retrospective analysis informed by hindsight. Similar in nature was 
Douglas Southall Freeman's “fog of war” technique, employed in military 
biography, which confined the reader’s attention only to those facts 
known to the figure whose actions the historian sought to understand. 
While these writers showed that the idea of objective history was not 
chimerical, others persisted in regarding history as a branch of letters. 
Bruce Catton and Shelby Foote saw history and literature as related art 
forms that depend on imaginative power and share the common pur- 
pose of understanding human motivation and achievement. In much the 
same spirit the compelling narratives of military and political leaders writ- 
ten by Robert Selph Henry, Allan Nevins, and T. Harry Williams 
reflected the belief that history deals with the decisive actions of individual 
men and women. 

Notwithstanding the appeal of relativism, therefore, amidst several 
approaches taken toward history the idea of an achievable historical truth 
persisted. And, whether it was philosophically defensible or a kind of 
psychological fiction that justified the arduousness of historical labors, 
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among Civil War and Southern writers this idea frequently appeared in 
asectional context. Thus Dunning the scientific historian, regarding the 
Northern bias of most accounts of American history as a threat to objec- 
tive scholarship, could become a defender of the South while upholding 
the canons of sound historical method. More significantly—and para- 
doxically—Phillips, Beale, Craven, Frank L. Owsley, and William E. 
Dodd used the presentist techniques of relativism to write history from 
a Southern point of view, in order to correct the distortions in national 
history caused by an excessive New England influence. Relativist theory 
notwithstanding, these writers believed there was an accurate historical 
record to be compiled, a truthful story of the American past which had 
not yet been told. 

In what they evidently viewed as works of redress or rectification, these 
pro-Southern historians were at once presenting the facts needed for an 
accurate account of the past, and fashioning symbols or myths possess- 
ing cohesive social value that could be used normatively in contemporary 
cultural and ideological struggles. * In the same manner other historians 
directed their fact-finding efforts to serving the higher purposes of Ameri- 
can democracy. Allan Nevins, mediating between the academic commu- 
nity and the middle-class reading public, argued for history as a guide 
for political leaders and a source of instruction for responsible citizen- 
ship. James G. Randall's portrait of Lincoln the liberal statesman was 
intended as a model of enlightened leadership. Kenneth M. Stampp’s 
studies of slavery, the coming of the Civil War, and Reconstruction 
reflected anormativeconcern with the nature of the democratic experi- 
ence. And while Claude G. Bowers’s vigorously partisan works may show 
the defects thatresult from the excess of a virtue, they may also be viewed 
as an influential example of history in the service of democracy 

If in matters of historical theory no rigid orthodoxy prevailed, but 
rather the diversity of views one would expect in a field as individualistic, 
nontechnical, and universally accessible as history, a surprisingly different 
pattern emerges when one considers the basic interpretive position of Civil 
War and Southern historians. In his editorial foreword to Twentieth- 
Century American Historians, Wilson observes that while “‘liberal’™” 
writers have dominated American history writing since World War I, 
“Southern and other ‘conservative’ writers” have provided a continuing 
counterpoint. Unfortunately Wilson does not define the terms “liberal” 
and “conservative,” so it is impossible to tell whether his view of 
Southerners as conservatives refers to their interpretation of the past or 
their political and ideological outlook. I should like to take issue with 
his characterization of Southernhistorians as conservatives, however, for 
it seems to me, considering the information presented in this book, that 
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liberal-progressive tendencies have been decidedly preponderant over con- 
servative ones among twentieth-century Civil War and Southern writers. 

In arguing this point I classify the following writers as progressive- 
liberal: Dodd, Dunning, Phillips, Beale, Claude E. Bowers, Craven, 
Owsley, Bell I. Wiley, Randall, Roy F. Nichols, Stampp, Williams, 
Woodward, and Genovese. In the conservative group I place Nevins, 
Freeman, Potter, David H. Donald, Henry, Catton, Foote, and John 
Spencer Bassett. 

In explaining this classification I take as a point of departure John 
Higham’s analysis of progressive history.° According to Higham, progres- 
sive historians saw the chief significance of American history in the strug- 
gle for democracy, rather than in the achievement of national unity that 
conservative writers stressed. Progressives emphasized social and economic 
class conflict, often in a sectional framework, and attributed to en- 
vironmental and especially economic factors decisive influence on the 
course of events. As an extension or elaboration of this view I would add 
that progressive and liberal historians wrote with an anticapitalist bias. 
Whether having its source in premodern agrarianism, sectional and local 
loyalty, or socialist ideology, hostility toward free market capitalism 
characterized progressive historiography. Ironically it enabled liberal 
historians to sympathize with and find value in the illiberal politics and 
society of the antebellum South 

It may be worthwhile briefly toreview the progressive and liberal cre- 
dentials of the writers who, from the evidence presented in Twentieth- 
Century American Historians, have dominated Civil War and Southern 
history until only very recently. Beale, an American Civil Liberties Union 
political activist and social crusader, wrote a Beardian, class-conflict in- 
terpretation of Reconstruction that was strongly sympathetic to Andrew 
Johnson. Bowers, a Jeffersonian and Democratic party liberal, similarly 
defended Johnsonian Reconstruction and condemned the Negro suffrage- 
based Radical Republican policy toward the South. Williams's account 
of Civil War politics stressed the economic interests and vindictive anti- 
Southern motives of Lincoln’s Radical adversaries in the Republican 
party, and discounted as cynical the Radicals’ concern for Negro civil 
tights. Owsley, a Jeffersonian democrat, made the white yeoman farmer 
a cultural hero in his historical writings, while struggling in the political 
present against giant corporations and labor unions. Wiley’s social 
histories of Civil War soldiers reflected a kindred spirit of liberal sensi- 
bility toward the virtues of the plain people of America, North and South. 

The liberal historians of the 1930s and 1940s of course followed paths 
marked out by the pioneering progressive historians of the early twen- 
tieth century. In the Civil War and Southern field the most important 
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progressive scholars were Dodd and Phillips. Dodd as a Jeffersonian 
democrat criticized the revolutionary conservatism of the planter aris- 
tocracy, yet saw chattel slavery as less pernicious than the wage slavery 
of Northern capitalism. Phillips, a combination Turnerian and New South 
progressive, although acknowledging the negative impact of slavery on 
Southern economic development, described a paternalistic and civiliz- 
ing slave-labor system, and discerned liberal tendencies in antebellum 
Southern politics. 

Dodd and Phillips adumbrated the “needless war” thesis developed 
by revisionist historians of the 1930s, who despite an attempt at a sec- 
tionally balanced distribution of blame for causing the war were also 
pro-Southern liberals. Craven and Randall were the outstanding represen- 
tatives of this point of view. Wilsonian liberals both, they discovered the 
cause of the Civil War in the avoidable errors of self-serving (especially 
Northern) politicians, and saw no good in the centralizing industrial 
capitalism that sustained and benefited from the Union victory. Although 
more restrained, Stampp’s revisionism in his writings on the coming of 
the war was solidly liberal in its emphasis on economic factors and its 
disillusionment with nationalism and the economic results of the war.’ 
Nichols’s revisionist scholarship was also more temperate, but Nichols 
too expressed liberal localist sympathies that led him to criticize excessive 
nationalism in the interpretation of American history. The liberalism of 
Dunning, Nichols’s mentor and a proponent of scientific history, is 
perhaps more problematic than that of his progressive contemporaries. 
Yet Dunning was a reform-minded if politically inactive scholar whose 
pro-Southern, anti-Radical, anti-Negro interpretation of Reconstruction 
provided the intellectual foundation for the work of Beale, Bowers, and 
the revisionists of the 1930s.* 

As for the more recent period, the enduring if sometimes mutable lib- 
eralism of Woodward, the preeminent Southern historian of the mid- 
twentieth century, needs little comment. Continuing the progressive eco- 
nomic interpretation, Woodward takes a dim view of Southern and 
Northern business interests and sympathizes with lower class agrarian 
opponents of the planter class. A modern liberal on race relations, he 
maintains his Southern bona fides by criticizing Northern antislavery poli- 
ticians and reformers for their cynical and hypocritical manipulation of 
the Negro civil rights issue during Reconstruction. No less adept in main- 
taining the progressive tradition is Genovese, his Marxist ideology not- 
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withstanding. A socialist whose hatred of capitalism makes him awarm 
admirer of proslavery attacks on the North’s free labor system, Genovese 
completes the circle of liberal historiography by reviving the paternalistic 
view of slavery advanced by Phillips and other pro-Southern writers. 

Why should Civil War and Southern history be written, or why was 
it for so long written, from a predominantly progressive-liberal point of 
view? A convenient answer is supplied by the “climate-of opinion” view 
of historiography. In this view, since the twentieth century has been a 
predominantly liberal age, it stands to reason that the history written 
in this period will reflect this fact. Yet this is not a satisfactory explana- 
tion, for when one considers American historiography in general, as 
presented in the Wilson volume, a more equal balance between progres- 
sive and conservative historians appears.® More important than the ideo- 
logically expressive or representative character of historiography may be 
the basic historical facts under consideration, It may be that the story 
of the Old South during the Civil War and Reconstruction, if not one 
that requires the insight and analysis of progressive history to be truthfully 
rendered, at least contains elements that have peculiarly commanded the 
attention of liberal writers. 

In essence the story of Southern history is that of an agricultural region 
and people whose political and social development became adaptive to 
and then dominated by a system of slave labor that no one, no matter 
how loosely the term might be defined, could regard as progressive. 
Southern history in the nineteenth century is not a liberal story: it isnot 
about the expansion of liberty, but rather its restriction under the necessity 
of protecting slavery. What is there in this that could possibly appeal 
to twentieth-century liberals? Could there be, one wonders, some 
underlying correspondence or historical parallel between the nineteenth- 
century South and twentieth-century America, something that would 
make the Old South “resonate,” as the current expression has it, with 
modern liberals? 

Ishall forego the suggestion that twentieth-century liberalism, like the 
nineteenth-century South, may not be a story of expanding liberty either, 
but rather of its confinement under the political necessity of providing 
social security and social justice for discrete and insular minority groups 
and the poor in general. Nor will I speculate that as nineteenth-century 
Southerners could make an arbitrary distinction between the rights of 
individuals and the right of some individuals to hold others as property, 
so twentieth-century liberals could distinguish between human rights that 
deserve the protection of the state and property rights which do not. 
Whatever truth may be in these observations probably transcends the 
specific circumstances and outlook of most of the writers under considera- 
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tion. One cannot help but be struck, however, by the continuity that 
exists between the nineteenth-century South and twentieth-century 
liberalism in respect of racial questions. Until the 1950s, progressive and 
liberal historians were largely indifferent to if not plainly unsympathetic 
to slavery, emancipation, and civil rights issues as critical factors in the 
Civil War era. As Stampp points out in a recent survey of Civil War 
historiography, revisionists of the 1930s betrayed perplexity and resent- 
ment that Negro slaves should have been so central to the political strug- 
gles of the 1850s.'° So far from being politically neutral, the rational ac- 
commodation that revisionists believed could have avoided war would 
have had profound proslavery consequences. 

Of course the racial attitudes of American society may be offered as 
partial explanation of progressive-liberal historiography’s greater sym- 
pathy with the proslavery South than the antislavery North. Historians, 
we tend to agree, cannot be expected to transcend the times in which 
they live. But some people did so transcend. What seems to be more per- 
tinent to an understanding of historical treatments of the nineteenth- 
century South is progressive-liberal preoccupation with economic issues. 
The progressive belief that economic drives and interests constituted the 
basicreality of history, that material forces were the key to understand- 
ing the nature of politics and social change, led to an indifference to, 
even a denigration of politics. Politics was reduced to economics, or to 
cynical posturing and propagandizing that concealed economic motives. 
This economistic habit of mind permitted the compartmentalization— 
perhaps it was the disintegration—of liberty, as seen in the distinction 
between human rights that required protection and property rights that 
did not. And in historical writing it produced an insensitivity to political 
freedom that appeared in the relative tolerance shown toward slavery 
in liberal and revisionist works. 

Shaped by a materialist view of history, progressive-liberal sympathy 
for the proslavery South rested principally on the fact that the planter 
class constituted a powerful anticapitalist movement that challenged 
bourgeois control of the state. It is not necessary to accept the argument 
that the antebellum South was a premodern paternalistic society to agree 
that itsvital interests came into profound conflict with those of Northern 
free market capitalism. If twentieth-century liberals could never, to their 
own satisfaction, explain why there was nosocialism in the United States, 
thenext best thing was to show how Southern slaveholders came closer 
than anyone else to containing the power, if not preventing the outright 
triumph, of modern industrial capitalism. This is not to say that 
progressive-liberal historians have all been socialists or cryptosocialists. 
Some have been, but more have been moved by an anticapitalist animus 
rooted in Southern loyalty or traditional agrarianism. Nevertheless, the 
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common denominator has been admiration for bourgeois capitalism's 
most formidable historical antagonist, the proslavery planter class, 

Without abandoning its anticapitalist bias, liberalism in the late twen- 
tieth century has embraced ethnic consciousness and civil rights issues. 
Liberal historiography accordingly has adopted an antislavery outlook. 
Stampp, abreast of changing liberal opinion, suggestively sketches the 
outlines of a pro-Northern revisionist view of the Civil War that treats 
abolitionism not as the aberration it was considered to be by the liberal 
revisionists of the 1930s, but as the logical fulfillment of American political 
ideals. This new liberal revisionism places on Southern politicians the 
principal blame for failing to take the steps that would have avoided 
war.'! This does not necessarily imply a more charitable view of North- 
ern capitalism, but it does align liberal historiography more logically— 
at least in a superficial or rhetorical sense—with nineteenth-century 
liberalism. It breaks the pattern, seen so strikingly in Twentieth-Century 
American Historians, of progressive-liberal identification with the pro- 
slavery South. If there are defenders of the Old South in contemporary 
scholarship, it is likely that they are conseratives, 
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